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CONSIDERATIONS IN ORGANIZATION AND POLICY FORMATION 


General Charles C. Haffner, Chairman of the Board 
R.R. Donnelley & Sons Company 


I am indeed honored to be asked to address such a distinguished group. 
While I am indeed pleased I approach the subject at hand with considerable 
trepidation for I am well aware that you gentlemen know much more about 
this subject than I do. 


However, because of my experience in management in the various 
areas of banking, manufacturing, and the military, I became many years 
ago aware that many of the aspects of organization and the problems of man- 
agement were common to each, and that therefore certain fundamental prin- 
ciples were involved as to organization, and that general management was 
perhaps of itself a process, that is, a science as well as an art of the indi- 
vidual. 


It seems to me, therefore, in view of your experiences and mine, 
that I can be most useful to you today as a sort of case history; that is, what 
one particular General Manager has come to think about the aspects of organi- 
zation and management principles in the actual management of a business oper- 
ation and has gone about applying what he has learned. This will include, of 
course, the role of policies and their formation. 


Appreciation of the Business School 


I might say here that I have a great interest in what you gentlemen are 
doing and particularly a deep appreciation of the value of your product. Back 
in the 20's my boss gave me the opportunity of attending what I believe was the 


first three months course at the Harvard Business School for business executives. 
I found it most rewarding, and accordingly I have maintained throughout the years 


an interest in what you gentlemen are accomplishing, particularly since I have 
also come to have a strong appreciation of the value of the product you turn out 


as I observe your graduates' progress in business. Perhaps in addition to being 


a case history I can serve too today as an example of the thinking you stimulate. 


Personally I hold a strong belief that American industry under the goad of 
competition, the dynamic stimulation of freedom of choice, and the chance of 
profit and risk of loss, is responsible for the great progress of this nation and 
its fantastically high standard of living, and that you have had a great and most 
important part in the acceleration of this unbelievable accomplishment in recent 
years through what you have done to train leadership in industry. 


Policies a Tool of Organized Effort 


As to the subject in hand, I like very much coupling the question of 
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organization with policy and policy formation. To me the subjects are insepa- 
rable for the needs of organization create the needs for policy as one of the im- 
portant tools of organization. I believe so-called overall policy determination 
at the highest level is essential for orienting the main channel of effort, that is 
charting the destiny of the business and for the establishment of overall objec- 
tives; and that operating policies are essential in carrying out the objectives, 
that is, in obtaining the necessary coordination of effort without which an ob- 
jective can not be reached. Thus policies derive from organizational needs. 


In order for you to evaluate what you will hear from me in regard to 
policies I should first outline briefly my ideas as to the concept and functions 
of an organization and of what I have mentioned as the general management pro- 
cess. 


A Business is Management 


First as to management. To me a business is management. I believe the 
management process is the least known and understood of all our basic institu- 
tions, yet it is the organ of enterprise. In fact, I believe one of your fraternity 
a few years ago defined business as management. As I have remembered it, he 
stated that a business possesses materials, brick and mortar, and that it employs 
people, but that only management can make of these a business organism to create 
a product. There are of course many other definitions, but however we define 
business, without management there is no business. 


Economic Performance the Test 


I believe also that the essential of any business enterprise is economic per- 
formance. Thus management must always in every decision and action put economic 
performance first. It can only justify its existence by the economic results it 
produces. Business may well have other sizeable obligations such as the happi- 
ness of the people in the company; its necessary contribution to the general welfare 
and the culture of the community, and perhaps others. Yet management fails and 
will be replaced if it fails to produce economic results. It has failed if it does not 
both supply goods and services to the customer at a price he will pay, and at the 
same time improve the wealth producing capacity of the company; that is, a profit. 


Profit an Essential 


Profit is an absolute essential. Its need goes far indeed beyond the concept 
of the average citizen that profit is the source of dividends. Profit is absolutely 
vital for the preservation of the business and the jobs init. Profit in a free profit 
and loss economy serves three purposes: 


1. As acontrol, profit measures the net effectiveness of the business. 
The need for profit cuts back throughout every part of the business as a control 
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factor in all the decisions, expenditures and functions. 

2. Profit is the only premium that safeguards the risks for staying in busi- 
ness. Replacement, obsolescence, market risks, product risks, competitor 
risks, and all the other uncertainties require profit as the margin of safety. 

3. And profit insures the supply of capital for improvement and expansion, 
both directly by retained earn* .gs and by paying the necessary reward to induce 


capital to remain in and come into the business. 


Thus profit really is the cost of staying in business. 


The Tasks of Management 


There are perhaps three main tasks of any business management, There 
are many others also, but they must assist in accomplishing these three: Im- 
provement, Marketing and Production. In this competitive day and age I would 
stress the function of improvement. 


How do managers manage? This is perhaps a threefold task. 


1. Management's first job is managing the business. This means taking 
action to make desired results come to pass. To manage a business, therefore, 
means planning, administration and results control. 


2. The second task is to manage other managers. We have seen that to 
obtain economic performance there must be an enterprise. Management's 
function, therefore, is to make a productive enterprise out of human and material 
resources, In a big organization one man's span of time and attention and knowl- 
edge make it impossible for him to manage everything. Thus large business 
necessitates many managers. Overall management's second function, therefore, 
is to managée:managers. 


3. The third function is a vast field; that is, to manage workers and the 
work; but I will not go into this today. 


This concept of management necessitates tools of management, and these 
in turn are based on the principles of organization. 


Principles of Organization 


Most of these principles are universal. They have been applied by the 


military, and to some extent by government, and to some extent by the hierarchies 


of the great religions of the world for many, many centuries. Large scale busi- 
ness as we know it has, of course, evolved during the last fifty years and accord- 
ingly it has only recently come about that general managers have begun studying 
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and applying the principles of organization, at least consciously and systemati- 
cally doing so. 


Coordination the First Principle 


The first great principle of organization is that of co-ordination. When 
two or more persons combine we have associated effort and the necessity for 
co-ordination. Co-ordination therefore becomes the first principle of organi- 
zation: the principle that underlies all effort. 


Authority 


The next principle relates to authority and leadership. There must be a 
source of authority for making effective co-ordinated effort. In a business 
corporation the source of authority is the stockholders who have pooled their 
money in it and taken all the risks involved. In effect, their authority is exer- 
cised through their trustees which are their chosen Board of Directors. The 
business leadership is selected by these trustees and possesses from them the 
authority and responsibility to obtain coordinated effort. Leadership, therefore, 
is the means by which effective co-ordination of effort is obtained to accomplish 
the objective of the business. This has led to the development of the techniques 
and methods of applying the fundamental principle of co-ordination. 


Spans Limit People 


We all know that the good Lord has placed considerable limitations upon 
mankind, The efforts and capabilities of human beings are limited by their spans 
of knowledge, time, physical energy, attention or mental energy, personality, 
and ability to control. As organizations growin complexity and size the span of 
time alone prevents any one executive from attending to every detail of his responsi 
bility. 


Dele gation 


We come then to the principle of delegation. Delegation requires a scalar 
chain. As leaders delegate authority to the leaders down the chain we see that 
delegation is the determining principle of the scalar process. 


Delegation involves a dual responsibility. The one to whom authority is 
delegated becomes accountable to the superior for doing the job, but the superior 
still remains responsible for getting the job done--yet with the delegation of j 
responsibility for doing must go sufficient authority to carry out the responsibility. | 


Control Mechanisms to Obtain Corordination 


With the delegation of authority and responsibility to various people for 
various aspects of the operation, the question of co-ordination of effort becomes 
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a serious one, and therefore what may be called control mechanisms become of 
the greatest importance. Controls must bring about the necessary co-ordination 
of effort to obtain the common objective, or chaos will result. Yet controls also 
must not infringe upon the authority of the subordinate to give full scope to all 
his energies and intellect in carrying out the responsibilities delegated to him. 
Thus as a business grows in size with more and more delegation, the establish- 
ment and management of co-ordinating controls becomes one of the most im- 
portant tasks of general management and indeed a delicate and perplexing one. 


Staff Effort 


The spans of time and attention and knowledge and effort have not only 
forced decentralization in the chain of authority and responsibility in the line 
positions--but have also brought about the development and the use of staffs and 
staff effort as an assist to the manager and as an important element in the pro- 
cess of control. 


Staff functionalism can also be expressed as the necessity for the dissemi- 
nation and use of information and advice and for the supervision of performance. 
Staff service, therefore, means the function of information, advice and service 
of knowledge or supervision, generally speaking, as distinguished from the 
function of line authority or command. The so-called functional authority of 
some staffs to prescribe methods and techniques should never be confused with 
the authority of the line. We must always remember that the line has the duty 
of authority but that the staff has the duty of counsel--and such counsel must re- 
ceive full consideration. 


Co-ordinating Techniques 


To obtain the co-ordination necessary between the various line authorities 
in a large decentralized business, a number of co-ordinating techniques have been 


evolved. A few may be mentioned: 
a. The proper use of staff services. 
b. The use of and understanding of objectives. 
c. The use of policies. 
d. The indoctrination of procedure policies until they become habits of 
operation. . 
e. The establishing of effective budgets. 
f. The establishment of measurable standards and records to check per- 


formance against standards. 


And many others. 


Controls Also Help the Manager 


I have said that to me one of the most challenging problems of management 
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is how to delegate authority to those capable of exercising it and yet retain overall 
control in the hands of those ultimately responsible and accountable. Controls also 
assist the manager, himself, to turn in a better personal performance. 


If top management, and departmental management also, is to function effec- 
tively with sufficient time to devote its major attention to planning, directing and 
co-ordinating activities, to be available for consultation by subordinates and to 
visit frequently the units assigned to it, management at every level must be free 
of the burden cf excessive individual approvals--especially repetitive routine 
approvals. Executives buried in detail are usually victims of inadequate systems 
of control. They can not safely delegate authority because adequate means of 
control, which would permit it, are lacking. Thus the establishment of suc- 
cessful control techniques is also a prerequisite to obtaining the maximum of 
success from management people. One of the most useful contributions of 
good staff organization is thus in the field of controls. 


Control Techniques 


Control techniques may vary from a simple production report to the com- 
plex overall budget and to the overall policies which channel the stream of basic 
effort of the business itself. 

Control as a basic technical process always embodies the following elements: 

1. Objective. That is, what is desired. 

2. Procedure. That is, the plan:how and when it is to be done. 

Organization. Who is responsible. 
Standard. What constitutes good performance. 
And of course an essential of control is Appraisal. 


How well was it done? 


Examples of Controls 


I might mention only a few of the most important controls: 


Control through policies. 

Control over the policies themselves. 
General Objectives. 

Unit Objectives. 

Objectives for the Planning staffs. 
Preplanning. 

Budgetary Control. 
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Control over capital expenditures. 
Control over organization. 
Control over the demand upon executive time. 
Control of the quality of key personnel. 
Control over rate of operation. 

Control over cost. 

Control over methods and manpower. 

Control over staff service efforts. 


Conceiving what control is desired is the first requisite. Then, the care- 
ful development of a procedure follows to obtain the elements of the control de- 
sired. The development of control procedures requires the best talent and 

thinking available in the organization. 


Staff services, of course, are most important in the entire process of con- 
trol for the reasons I have mentioned. Those staff services which are devoted to 
budgetary control, organization, cost control, management reports, accounting, 
auditing, personnel, and industrial engineering, are often called control staffs. 

They are most necessary to top management. 


One by one the control process can be extended to recurring items requiring 
executive authorization. Each time a well planned control procedure is substituted 
for personal approvals some of the burden of detailed approvals is removed and 
additional time is made available to top executives for the far more important 
overall planning for the enterprise aimed at securing maximum effectiveness of 
the company as a whole rather than to the time-consuming chore of repetitive 
decisions on a succession of individual repetitive problems. 


As the control procedures become well established there is an additional 
plus factor in that those who are responsible for accomplishment may check 

their own performance and report causes for unsatisfactory conditions together 
with the steps planned or already taken to correct them before an explanation is 
requested. 


Discussion has been Oversimplified 


I have of course over-simplified this brief discussion of a few aspects of 
organization. Many of the items I have mentioned in a sentence could serve as 
the subject for a full discussion. I have, however, discussed these organiza- 
tion matters to provide the perspective and background behind my understanding 
of policy and the use of policy as a tool of management. I consider "policies" 
preeminent among the controls necessary to obtain co-ordination. 


Policy as a Control 


I now come more specifically to the subject of Policy, which I placed first 
in the partial list of important controls. To me policies are controls in the sense 
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I have used them in my remarks as to organization. They are perhaps the most 
important of all the control mechanisms that a business has available for its 
guidance. 


There may be various meanings of the word policy. To me policies are 
decisions as to-the guiding principles which govern actions. There are several 
categories. Foremost are the Overall Policies which guide the current of or 
directional flow of the business effort and thus govern the determination of the 
overall objectives. But Operating Policies also are powerful controls in their 
function as guiding principles which govern actions under repetitive conditions. 
Under this interpretation they become laws for the conduct of a business. As 
such they are a device for permitting authority to be delegated within the or- 
ganization. Each case covered by a policy can be handled near the point of 
occurrence without delay and without the wastefulness of repeated reference 
to higher authority for decision. 


Policies Should be Written 


Policies must be written. Unwritten policies only bring about confusion. 
To me a policy is not a policy unless it is in writing, even if only two or three 
have access to it. Even high-level policies should be so worded that they can 
have widespread executive distribution, though perhaps the reasons behind all 
of them can not be written. Even should it be considered dangerous to promul- 
gate a confidential policy in writing (for it may find its way into competitors’ 
or customers' hands) it still should be placed in writing and placed in a safe 
even if only two or three have access to it. 


Control Over Policies Also 


I might add here that while policy is a control mechanism there must also 
be controls over policy compliance. Control over policies is not complete un- 
til some check is instituted to measure performance in the light of expectancy. 
Satisfactory control over policy compliance is not yet well established in indus- 
try. But this subject is being given considerable attention by many large organ- 
izations, particularly those which have a special staff unit devoted entirely to 
organization matters. 


Need for Overall Policies 


Let us consider the great importance for wise overall policies for any 
business. Consider two enterprises with equal opportunity for success. One 
prospers yet the other starts to falter or fail. The first is said to have had 
good management; the second bad management. This is a too simple conclu- 
sion. A deeper investigation might reveal a divergence of policies between 
the two, or the lack of guiding policies in the faltering business, or failure of 
its management to adhere to established policies, usually tempted to violation 
under the exhilaration of current temporary successful operation in a period 
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of prosperity. This unfortunately usually occurs just as good business nears 
its peak. 


It can be admitted that policies are framed by management. It is never- 
theless true that if a Board of Directors would place a set of sound clearly ° 
defined policies in the hands of honest, aggressive, efficient, though not bril- 
liant officers, ultimate success would reasonably be sure to follow. Generally 
speaking successful business administration may rest as well upon the poli- 
cies as upon the personalities. A company without clearly defined policies 
may be expected to follow an opportunistic course, drifting first in one direction 
and then in another as the varying opportunities for a quick profit seem to 
arise. This lack of direction has led many a company into uncharted seas 
with ultimate losses to stockholders, unemployment to workers, and a general 
unsettlement of the business structure. , 

Overall Policies, then, in their capacity as controls, are a powerful 
influence in restraining unsound, inexperienced, unwise, or new general man- 
agement. 

I believe it was Charles Jamison who stated many years ago that policies 
for a business corporation, if codified and made a matter of record, would 
serve much the same purpose in regulating and limiting the corporation's activ- 
ities as is served by the Constitution of the United States. 


Classification of Policies 


I like to classify policies under three categories: 


1. Basic Policies which establish the long range objectives and chart 
the destinies of the company. 


2. General Operating Policies which implement the basic policies and pro- 
vide the guiding principles for governing repetitive operating conditions which 
affect the company as a whole or several of its divisions, and 


3. Departmental Policies which are those adopted by the division or the 
department head for the guidance of his own immediate field of operation. 


Such latter subordinate unit, that is Department Operating Policies, must 
conform to the basic and general policies, but their form varies. Departmental 
policies may be promulgated as bulletins, general instructions, or in executive 
memorandum form. They even may be promulgated as rules and regulations. 
Some companies maintain one or more policy manuals. 


Examples 


A partial list of the overall basic policies maintained by many companies 
might contain among many others the following: 
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The fundamental objective of the business. 
The occupational objectives of the business. 
The corporate structure. 

The capital structure. 

Financial safeguards of the business. 
Philosophy as to employee's relations. 

The basic policy on research. 

The incentive system. 

Etc. 


These basic policies should express the philosophy of the business and 
should have the approval of the Board of Directors. 


Each basic policy is often accompanied by what is called a General Man- 
agement Operating Policy which carries the basic policy more into detail and 
expresses the various means of applying the basic policy in general terms to 
the operations. These general management operating policies implement the 
basic policies and furnish guiding principles in enough detail to govern repeti- 
tive conditions which affect the company as a whole, two or more divisions, 
or a most important matter to the company affecting one division. 


These General Management Operating Policies are usually approved by 
the Chief Executive Officer after thorough consideration by his principal line 
and staff advisors. They may be added to from time to time. And new first- 

hand contact with a new situation of real importance requiring general manage - 
ment decision, and which may be repetitive, is usually recorded in policy form 
for future reference. 


Policy Formation 


The exact process of policy formation is rather difficult to index. Poli- 
cies evolve throughout the years. Many old ones are unconsciously complied 
with since what they indicate have become habits of operation. Any current 
management has an inheritance in this regard. 


As far as modification of old overall policies and the creation of new 
ones are concerred, policy is often made through the considerations of the 
principal advisory agency of the Chief Executive Officer called by many dif- 
ferent names such as Executive Council, Advisory Committee, Operating 
Committee, Policy Committee, etc. This staff committee considers important 
matters which either specific situations or some assigned or independent staff 
study has brought to the attention of general management or which arise through 
periodic review of existing written policy. 


After preliminary discussion the subject may be assigned to an appropriate 
staff unit for study and report or a special committee or an individual may be 
appointed to consider and recommend. 
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Such studies are returned to the council or committee and further consid- 
eration is given the matter. Views may be divergent, but whether divergent or 
unanimous, the decision should be made by the Chief Executive Officer. If it is 
a Basic Policy he should transmit it to the Board for ratification; if it is an 
Operating Policy his approval should be final, for in my opinion all decisions 
should be made in the line--but only after earnest attention to staff counsel and 
advice. 


Subordinate Co-or dinating Committees 


Other control mechanisms involved in policy formation may be composed 
of the various Administrative Committees of the business. In general I have re- 
stricted this memo to the structural areas, but I would like to repeat that the 
vast area of Human Relations is of equal or perhaps greater importance. A 
good part of policy discussion revolves around personnel matters. Many com- 
panies maintain what may be called Personnel Policy Manuals, and important 
changes and new policies are under constant review. Changes and new items 

for such a manual may be proposed by any one concerned. Often the proposal 
then goes to the appropriate specialist in the Personnel unit for study and con- 
sultation with those concerned. Recommended changes are reviewed within 

the Personnel unit and may often then be sent to the heads of operating units 

for comment. Based on study and the comments received, recommendations 


are made to the designated authority for policy decision in the realm of personnel 
matters. 


Forward Planning Unit 


Many companies now have another mechanism which involves to some ex- 
tent the formation of policies, particularly those that point toward the future. 
This is what may be called a Forward Planning Unit. This unit is oriented 


toward considerations five to ten years ahead. They continually review the : 
trends of the business, the trends of the industry, and the trends in the general Bs 
economy. Based on their studies they are usually free to recommend any changes a 
in policies, particularly those which involve the future. # 

Manufacturing Advisory Committee * 

The various manufacturing divisions of many decentralized companies Fe 
maintain some sort of Manufacturing Advisory Committee composed of the de- t 


partment heads of the plant, principal staff officers, or both. Such a committee 
should be formalized by monthly or other periodic meetings. Operating poli- 
cies are often reviewed by such a group. 


Foremen's Meeting 


Then within each department some companies have formalized also a 
periodic foremen's meeting, and departmental policies are discussed at these 
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foremen's meetings. After considering these discussions and receiving other 
appropriate staff advice the line head of the unit, that is the department head, 
should reach his decision and place it in memorandum form. The memorandum 
then becomes an Operating Policy for his department as far as that type of 
repetitive decision is concerned. 


Committees Perform Staff Service 


Now I would like to again mention that these various committees I have 
been discussing should be considered staff committees. They have the function 
of examination, advice and counsel, and are extremely helpful from this regard; 
but all authority and decision making should rest in the line. Some one man 
fundamentally should make every decision or accept a decision arrived in com- 
mittee discussion as his decision, and he must personally stand or fall on it. 

He should be required, however, to use all the staff advice that he can obtain 
before the decision is reached. 


Standard Practice 


The usual Standard Practice Manual is in a sense a Policy Manual, and 
in connection therewith a company should have a mechanism for constant review 
and improvement. 


Budget and Policy 


In a sense any comprehensive budget mechanism which is accompanied 
by plans to make it effective has some implication as to policy. In my opinion 
a budget should be made from the bottom up. It should start with the foremen 
area, be co-ordinated or modified at the department head level, and be re- 
viewed by the Factory Manager, and then sent on to the budgetary staff unit. 
This budget unit should be a co-ordinating and advisory unit and assist, but 
not dominate, preparation. As budgets are submitted and reviewed, of course, 
some tightening may take place. Also, wherever the budget shows improve - 
ment--and constant improvement from year to year should be expected--the 
improvement figures should be accompanied by a plan which indicates how the 
improvement will be made. These plans often are of the nature of Operating 
Policies inasmuch as they may modify some existing policies or regulations, 
or perhaps contain material which might be considered new policy. 


Under such a system of preparation and review budgets may be very 
tight but should always be attainable. Based on their vast knowledge and ex- 
perience in the business, the budget unit can make for General Management its 
own confidential forecast of budget attainability. Such forecast is most useful 
for financial planning. The operating people, however, should be required to 
stick by the budget and to do everything they can to carry out the plans they 
made to obtain the budgeted results. They should be checked on compliance 
with their pjans on a monthly basis. 
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Conclusion 


The use of policies, therefore, ranges from the very highest level of the 
business considering all policies which point the direction of the destinies of the 
business and control its overall success or failure, down through Divisional Poli- 
cies, Personnel Policies, Departmental Operating Policies, Budget plans, and 
on down to such things as Standard Practice, operating memos and written in- 
structions of all sorts. 


I have tried in the first part of my talk to let you know how important I 
think the question of organization is to business, particularly the principles 
of organization; that they require a scalar process of decentralization, that 
this requires delegation of responsibility and therefore of authority, and above 
all how these principles indicate the necessity for co-ordinating mechanisms 
so that the various units and individuals to whom authority has been delegated 
do not go off into tangents, for all effort must be co-ordinated to obtain the 
fundamental objective of the business. I have indicated that among the various 
co-ordinating mechanisms available, policies stand out importantly among the 
co-ordinating mechanisms in use. 


You gentlemen who are skilled in these subjects may agree or disagree 
with some or much of what I have said. It seems to me, therefore, that the 
value of my presentation to you this morning is in the nature of a case history 
as to the concept of one general manager. I have tried to present to you what 
one business man thinks about organization, why the application of the princi- 
ples of organization require controls and about policies as controls. I would 
like to repeat that I have restricted my remarks to the general area of structure 
and procedure. The vast, all important and fascinating area of Human Rela- 
tions would constitute of itself much more than one full time address. 


I will be glad to answer any questions that Iam able to. I appreciate this 
opportunity to appear before you. It has been a real pleasure and,of course, a 


rewarding experience also. 


Thank you very much. 
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EXECUTIVE DECISION GAMING TECHNIQUES 


Albert N. Schrieber 
University of Washington 


Professor Schrieber's interesting talk presented at the afternoon session 
was in the form of an elaboration of his excellent article entitled, "The Theory 
and Application of the Management Game Approach to Teaching Business Policy," 
which appeared on pages 51-57 of the August, 1958 issue of the Academy's 
Journal. 
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ACADEMY OF MANAGEMENT 


MINUTES 
1958 


The 1958 business meeting of the Academy of Management was called to 
order at 4:40 p.m. on December 29 by President Billy E. Goetz in Siegel Hall 
of the Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, Illinois. The minutes of the 
1957 meeting were approved and accepted as published in the Annual Proceedings. 


The report of the Secretary-Treasurer was presented by Professor Towle 
and is published as the appendix to these minutes. One important action taken 
by the Academy during the year, and covered in this report, was the passage of 
an amendment to the constitution, which establishes a Board of Governors for 
the Academy. This amendment and an amendment to the constitution improving 
the procedures for admitting new members to the Academy passed by a vote of 
lll tol. The details regarding these revisions of the constitution are in the 
Secretary's report and in the revised constitution, which is also published in 
these proceedings. The financial report for the Academy operations during 
the year of 1958 was discussed and is appended to these minutes also. 


Professor John Hoagland, Chairman, gave the report for the Membership 
Committee. He reported that in 1958 the Academy has had the largest annual 
increase in membership in its history. There are now 319 members in the 
Academy, 69 of whom joined the Academy in 1958. It was pointed out that the 
constitution provides that members who are in arrears in the payment of dues 
should be dropped from the Academy and this procedure has not been followed. 
It was suggested that this practice be reviewed and all members be asked to 
pay their dues if they wish to remain in the Academy in good standing. 


Professor Charles Summers read the report of the Public Relations 
Committee for the Chairman, Professor Keith Davis. The Public Relations 
functions were discussed in the report, and two proposals were made. 


It was recommended that the following By-Law be added to the Academy's 
Constitution and By-Laws. "The Public Relations Committee shall be responsible 
for studying the public relations of the Academy and recommending improve- 
ments. Operating responsibility for accomplishing desirable public relations 
rests upon the officers of the Academy and the individual members." It was 
moved, seconded and passed that this By-Law be adopted. 


The second proposal of the Committee established basic policies for the 
Public Relations Committee and Academy officers. It was decided that these 
policies and recommendations should be used as guides and suggestions by the 
Academy officers. The report of the Public Relations Committee is in the 
appendix to these minutes. 
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Professor Mandeville gave the report for the Program Committee, which 
consisted of comments about the program which had been presented during the 
day. Professor Mandeville made the motion, which was seconded and passed, 
that the Academy send a letter of appreciation to Professor Manley Jones and 
the Illinois Institute of Technology for the gracious manner in which they have 
been hosts to the members of the Academy during the 1958 Annual Meeting. 


Professor Dalton McFarland gave the report for the Research Committee. 
Two important recommendations were made by the Research Committee. First, 
it was recommended that the publication of the Journal of the Academy of Man- 
agement be continued. Secondly, it was reported that negotiations throughout 
the year with the American Management Association regarding some collabor- 
ation on research between A,M.A, and the Academy were very satisfactory. 
The American Management Association has offered to subsidize research projects 
sponsored by the Academy to the extent of $5,000 or more per year. Motions 
were made, seconded and passed for the Academy to accept both of these recom- 
mendations. 


As a part of the report from the Research Committee, Professor Paul 
Dauten was asked to give a report on the publication of the Journal of the Academy 


of Management. Professor Dauten reported on the circulation, the financing, 

the editing and the publishing of the Journal. A summary of his report is ap- 
pended to these minutes. After Professor Dauten's discussion, the following 
motions were made, seconded and passed: 1) It was moved that a letter of appre- 
ciation be sent to the University of Illinois for the aid they have provided in the 
publication of the Journal; 2) It was moved that $1,000 be provided during the 
year 1959 to the editor and his staff for the publication of the Journal; 3) It was 
moved that an auditor be appointed to review the accounts and the financing 
problems for the editor of the Journal. 


For the Finance Committee, Professor George Terry gave an auditor's 
report. He reported that the books for the Academy had been audited and were 
found to be in order. 


Professor Franklin Moore, as Chairman of the Nominations Committee, 
reported that the following had been elected as officers of the Academy for the 
year 1959: 


President Merten J. Mandeville 
Vice President Joseph W. Towle 
Secretary-Treasurer George R. Terry 


Professor John Mee gave his report as representative to the Council on 
Professional Education. He reported that the Council is continuously working 
as a co-ordinating agency between the various professional associations and 
the American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business.) The Association 
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and the Council are making some progress in their work towards the training 
and development of teachers for schools of business administration. Encourage- 
ment is being given to programs leading to the doctor's degree. 


Professor Charles Jamison gave the Annual Report for the Fellows organ- 
ganization. He reported that two members of the Academy have been selected 
as fellows for the year of 1958. These members are Wayne L. McNaughton, 
of the University of California at Los Angeles, and Richard N. Owens, of George 
Washington University. 


Professor Billy E. Goetz presented the President's Report to the Academy. 
He reviewed the activities of the Academy during the year, and he complimented 
the officers and the committee chairmen for the work they have done for the 
Academy. He encouraged the new officers for 1959 to carry on, and he ex- 
pressed confidence that the responsibilities of the Academy will be in good 
hands. 


When the President asked for new business to be presented to the Academy, 
several important matters were discussed. It was pointed out that the consti- 
tution had been amended and now provides for the election of a Board of Governors. 
This Board is to consist of the President and the Vice President of the Academy 
and four members to be elected. Ordinarily the elected members of the Board 
will hold office for two years each. The constitution provides, however, that in 
the year in which the Board is formed two members will be elected for terms of 
two years and two will be elected for terms of one year. It was moved, seconded 
and passed that the Nominating Committee for 1959 select a slate of eight candi- 
dates for these offices of membership on the Board of Governors. This slate is 
to be presented to the membership by February of 1959 and when the results of 
the election are tabulated the two candidates with the highest number of votes 
are to serve two-year terms and the two candidates with the next highest num- 
ber of votes are to serve for one-year terms. Thereafter two members of the 
Board of Governors are to be elected each year and all are to serve two-year 
terms. 


Under new business, it was pointed out that several years have passed 
without the election of any prominent businessmen to membership in the Academy. 
It was recognized that there is no standard procedure for the selection and solici- 
tation of businessmen who can qualify for membership in the Academy. Professor 
Hoagland discussed this matter from the point of view of the Membership Com- 
mittee, and he suggested that this activity be handled jointly by the members of 
the Board of Governors and the Membership Committee. He pointed out that 
the members of the Board of Governors are usually in a good position to be- 
come acquainted with outstanding businessmen who might be eligible for mem- 
bership in the Academy. 


It was suggested that the Academy should consider again the establish- 
ment of regional or district groups for the purpose of having regional meetings 
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or conferences. Several members expressed their opinions on this subject, 
some in favor of regional organizations, and some opposed to them. It was 
agreed that the study of regional or splinter groups for the Academy should 
be considered by the officers and the Board of Governors. 


The meeting adjourned at 6:00 p.m. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Joseph W. Towle 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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REPORT OF THE PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


Academy of Management 
December 29, 1958 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Recommendations regarding the function of the Committee: 


The Public Relations Committee shall be responsible for studying 
the public relations of the Academy and recommending improvements. 
Operating responsibility for accomplishing desirable public relations 
rests upon the officers of the Academy and the individual members. 


Recommendations regarding public relations of the Academy: 


1. Basic policy: The best public relations will come from reputable, 
scholarly, creative work by its members; therefore public relations per 
se should play a minor role in the Academy. Nevertheless, there is a 
need for increased public relations in order (a) to make the functions of 
the Academy better known, and, (b) to improve the prestige and meaning 
of the Academy. 


2. Operating recommendations: (a) Members should be encouraged 
to give emphasis to the Academy of Management in data sheets or identi- 
fication relating to their professional speeches, articles, and books. 
(b) To foster better communication of Academy contributions, the editor 
of the Journal of the Academy of Management should send a complimentary 
mailing of the Journal 1) to editors of management journals in the English- 
speaking world, and 2) to the editors of journals of other leading profes- 
sional and business associations, such as the American Marketing Associ- 
ation. (c) By-laws should be amended to assign to the Program Committee 
responsibility for co-operation with the Public Information Committee to 
publicize the annual meeting in the city where the Academy meets. (d) To 
publicize management and encourage its improvement, the Academy should 
annually present an award to the person who has made the most significant 
contribution to management during the year. The contribution may be in 
the area of research, teaching, publication, or management practice. The 
recipient should receive a plaque or scroll. 


Recommendations affecting public relations, but involving broader aspects 
of the Academy's work. (These are offered as suggestions only): 


(1) Public relations would be aided by a written code of management 
ethics to which members would adhere and which could be represented to 
the general public. (2) Public relations would be improved by encouraging 
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regional meetings, such as the Midwest Management Faculty meeting 
started this year. (3) Members could be more active in representing the 
Academy to non-members if the Membership Committee could develop 
standards regarding the admission of persons in "fringe areas," such 

as social science in nianagement, engineering administration, market- 
ing management, and mathematics in management. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Public Relations Committee 


Joseph K. Bailey 

Martin F. Schmidt 
Charles E. Summer, Jr. 
Keith Davis, Chairman 
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REPORT OF THE 
EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL OF THE ACADEMY OF MANAGEMENT 


I should like to thank the members of the Editorial Board of the Journal 
for their excellent work in reviewing manuscripts during this past year. The 
members of this Board of Review are Professors Wayne G. Broehl, Preston 
P. LeBreton, Dalton E. McFarland, Merten J. Mandeville, Franklin G. Moore, 
and the undersigned. Each of these people read about sixty manuscripts during 
the course of the year. The promptness with which the many manuscripts were 
reviewed has contributed greatly to the success of the Journal during the year 
1958. 


We also want to express our appreciation to the many individuals who 
have submitted articles. We are sincerely thankful not only to those whose 
articles were accepted, but also to those whose articles were rejected and 
to those whose articles are still "in process."' Altogether approximately 
ninety manuscripts have now been received. The editor wishes to re-emphasize 
that all manuscripts are identified only by code number and, to avoid favoritism, 
no manuscript is accepted for publication without a majority vote of the mem- 
bers of the Research and Publications Committee. 


Total subscriptions entered exceed 700. Some 300 of these are Academy 
members. Many company presidents and leading executives are subscribers. 


The list also includes quite a few foreign subscribers from all parts of the world. 


Three issues were published during 1958--in April, August, and Decem- 
ber. With the publication of three rather than four issues per year, the postage 
costs are somewhat greater, but the quality of the Journal can be maintained 
at a higher level. 


Some 750 copies were run of Volume 1, Number 1 (April, 1958). For 
the August, 1958 issue we printed 1000 copies, and in December we ran off 
1250. Recently our supply of Volume 1, Number 1 has already become ex- 
hausted and we are running another 500 copies. Altogether, then, we have 
published 3500 individual booklets during the year. 


In an attempt to operate as modestly as possible from a financial stand- 
point, we have hired no professional proofreaders or other editorial assistants. 
The University of Illinois has been generous in providing spacious office facili- 
ties, one-fourth time off on my teaching schedule, approximately 12 hours per 
week secretarial assistance over the entire twelve months, and all of the inci- 
dental office supplies, excluding, however, our formal Journal stationery and 
the paper for publishing the Journal. 


A brief financial summary of the type that it is believed will be most 
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meaningful to Academy members follows: 


January 1 to December 31, 1958 


Estimated Expenses: 


Printing (excluding paper) $1,267.00 


Negatives 224.00 


Binding 237.00 


Postage (excluding postage for publicity purposes) 221.00 


Supplies (including paper for printing the Journal) 506.00 


Publicity (including postage 504. 00 


Miscellaneous 136.00 


$ 3,095.00 


Estimated Income: 


From Academy of Management $1,500.00 


From Advertisers 600. 00 


From Subscriptions (includes some items not yet 
collected) 


1,247.00 


$3, 347.00 


Estimated Balance for the Year $ 252.00 


(In addition, we have on hand a one year's supply of cover stock valued 
at $97.00 and approximately 1,250 printed Journals.) 


Our estimated costs per booklet are shown below. These figures exclude 
organizational and earlier higher printing costs that are not expected to recur 
(approximately 5.5¢ per booklet, based on 3,500 booklets). 


Costs Per Booklet 


28.7¢ 
7. 5¢ 
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Binding 


Paper 7.2¢ 


7.3¢ (This is the only "fixed" cost that would 
become less per booklet as more book- 
lets of an individual issue are run. All 
other costs are "variable." The 7. 3¢ 
per booklet is based on 1,000 booklets. 
The per issue cost for negatives is ap- 
proximately $73.00) 


Negatives 


50. 7¢ 
Mailing 10. 0¢ 
Miscellaneous 7.34 


Publicity costs 15.0¢ 
83. 0¢ 


Our projected income for the year 1959 is as follows: 


Funds expected from the Academy of Management $1,000. 00 


Advertising agreements for 1959 955.00 


Conservative estimate of receipts from subscriptions 1,200.00 


Total expected receipts $3,155.00 


This is a conservative estimate of our total 1959 income. It approximates 
the estimated amount of money spent in publishing the 3,500 Journal booklets 
during the Year 1958. We may have additional advertising income. Perhaps 
some of you who have either published books or have new books coming onto 
the market will want to contact the publisher and ask him to advertise in the 
Journal. Although there are journals with a much wider readership, our 
Journal is particularly attractive as an advertising medium for book publishers. 
This is because it is read with interest by so many professors who decide upon 
the specific management texts that will be used at their respective schools. 


The problems and opportunities for the Journal, as the editor views them, 
might be listed as follows: 


1. Further solicitation of advertisements from book publishers 


2. An expanded circulation--this will require a continuing program of 
publicity 


3. An increasing number of top-flight articles so that each issue will 
be at least as strong, if not stronger, than the preceding one 


The appointment by the Research and Publications Committee of an 
Advisory Board to appraise each issue of the Journal and to advise 
the editors in regard to format, content, and related matters 


The appointment of an Auditing Committee, since the editor now 
handles almost as much money as the Academy's Secretary-Treasurer 


The editor's next general mailing to the Academy membership will include 
a questionnaire asking you to evaluate the Journal and its contents and to check 
which articles you enjoyed the most. You will also be asked to suggest the kinds 
of articles that you would like to see published in future issues of the Journal. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Paul M. Dauten, Jr. 
Editor of the Journal 
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ACADEMY OF MANAGEMENT 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 
Annual Meeting--December 29, 1958 


Throughout the year the office of the Secretary-Treasurer handled the 
usual correspondence, and several regular and special activities can be re- 
ported. At the request of the Vice President in charge of the 1958 annual 
meeting, a poll was taken of the membership to determine the day on which 
the annual meeting should be held. A majority of the members voted to have 
the meeting on Monday, December 29, 1958. 


In May, the proceedings of the 1957 annual meeting were published and 
mailed to the membership. In the previous year the annual proceedings were 
combined with the first issue of the Journal of the Academy of Management. 

In 1958, however, the Journal was published separately in Urbana, and the 
annual proceedings were issued from the office of the Secretary- Treasurer. 

A suggestion has been made that the proceedings of the annual meeting be 
reported in the Journal and the separate publication of the proceedings be 
discontinued. This would require that one issue of the Journal be devoted 
almost entirely to the proceedings of the annual meeting, especially in the 
years when the constitution is amended and is reproduced with the proceedings. 


In May the Secretary-Treasurer also submitted to the membership two 


amendments to the constitution of the Academy which had been proposed at 
the 1957 meeting. The first amendment provides for a Board of Governors 
for the Academy to consist of the President and Vice President and four 
elected members, and the second amendment provides for a simplification 
of the procedure for the admittance of new members into the Academy. 
These proposed amendments were mailed to the membership about May 15, 
and 112 members returned their ballots. The voting for the amendments 
was as follows: 


For Amendment Number One lll 
Against Amendment Number One 


For Amendment Number Two 
Against Amendment Number Two 


In accordance with the constitution of the Academy, these amendments are 
now adopted and, in accordance with Academy practice, the revised consti- 
tution will be published next year and presented to the membership with the 
proceedings of the annual meeting. In 1959 the membership will elect four 
members to the Board of Governors in addition to the President and Vice 
President. 


In November, the office of the Secretary-Treasurer mailed to the 
members the announcements of the annual meeting and the business meeting 
of the Academy to be held on the campus of [linois Institute of Technology 
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on December 29. Reservations for these meetings and for the Academy 
luncheon were accepted and submitted to the Committee on Arrangements. 


Payments for dues from the members of the Academy have been re- 
ceived throughout the year. The receipt and expenditure of these funds is 
summarized in the report of the Treasurer, which is attached. The sum of 
$1,500 was transferred from the Academy treasury to Professor Paul Dauten 
of the University of Illinois for the publication of the Journal of the Academy 
of Management. In order to see the effect of this expenditure, the annual 
Treasurer's Report shows comparative statements for the years 1957 and 
1958. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Joseph W. Towle 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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ACADEMY OF MANAGEMENT 


Comparative Financial Statement 
Years Ending November 30,1957 and 1958 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


1957 
BALANCE - December l $1, 943.93 $2,054.05 


RECEIPTS 


1955 Dues Collected -- 
1956 Dues Collected $ 20.00 
1957 Dues Collected 265.00 
1958 Dues Collected 980.00 
1959 Dues Collected 25.00 
1960 Dues Collected 5.00 
Interest 26.25 
Luncheon Reservations 944.56 1,324.25 


TOTAL FUNDS AVAILABLE $2, 888.49 $3, 378. 30 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Annual Meeting Expense $ 67.20 $ 39.14 

Stamps and Envelopes 50.24 68. 40 

Printing (Letterheads, forms, 

etc.) 50. 89 

Secretarial & Clerical Exp. 78.00 146.50 
Proceedings (1957 with Journal)583.11 177.00 

Journal Allotment - 1,500.00 
Research Committee Exp. - 137.48 
Miscellaneous 5.00 834.44 3.00 2,071.52 


BALANCE - November 30 $2,054.05 $1, 306. 78 


BALANCE SHEET 


Cash - Checking Account $1,004.49 $ 730.97 
Savings Account 1,049.56 $2,054.05 575.81 $1, 306. 78 


Receivables: 

1955 Dues Receivable $ 5.00 - 

1956 Dues Receivable 70.00 $30.00 

1957 Dues Receivable 325.00 90.00 

1958 Dues Receivable - $400.00 250. 00 370.00 


Total Assets $2,434.05 $1,676.78 
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ACADEMY OF MANAGEMENT 
CONSTITUTION 


(Effective after December 29, 


1958) 
ARTICLE I - The Name of the Association 
The association name shall be 'The Academy of Management." 
ARTICLE II - Objectives 

1. The Academy is founded to foster the search for truth and the general 


advancement of learning through free discussion and research in the field of 
management. 


The interest of the Academy lies in the theory and practice of manage- 
ment, both administrative and operative. It is concerned also with the theory 
and practice of operative management as it relates to the work of planning, 
organizing and controlling the execution of business projects. It is also con- 
cerned with activities having to do with the forming, directing, and coordi- 
nating of departments and groups which are characteristic of administrative 
management. It is not concerned primarily with specialized procedures for 

the control and execution of particular kinds of projects that are significant 
chiefly in narrow segments of a business field. 


2. The general objectives of the Academy shall be therefore to foster: 


(a) A philosophy of management that will make possible an accom- 
plishment of the economic and social objectives of an industrial society with 
increasing economy and effectiveness. The public's interests must be para- 
mount in any such philosophy, but adequate consideration must be given to 

the legitimate interests of Capital and Labor. 


(b) Greater understanding by Executive Leadership of the require- 
ments for a sound application of the scientific method to the solution of 
managerial problems, based on such a philosophy. 


(c) Wider acquaintance and closer co-operation among those inter- 
ested in the development of a philosophy and science of management. 


ARTICLE Il - Functions 
1. The principal functions of the Academy shall include the following: 


(a) Sponsoring original researches in the field of management as may 
seem desirable and in keeping with the general purposes of the Academy. 


(b) Providing a forum for the presentation and discussion of problems 
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in the field of management as may seem desirable and are in keeping with 
the general purposes of the Academy. 


(c) Encouraging or securing the publication of worthy papers of 
an original nature, dealing with the philosophy of management and such re- 
lated fields of applied management as may seem desirable and are in keep- 
ing with the general purposes of the Academy. 


(d) Co-operating with other societies in activities that promote the 
objectives of the Academy. 


(e) Performing such activities as are required to serve as the 
recognized representative of management education in academic circles. 


(f) Contributing to the improvement of the teaching of management 
in American universities and abroad. 


(g) Carrying on such other activities as may be compatible with 
the objectives of the Academy. 


ARTICLE IV - Membership 


1. The Academy shall have one class of general membership. Within 
the membership of the Academy there shall be a group known as Fellows of 
the Academy of Management. This group shall be self-perpetuating. Para- 
graph Four (4) below establishes the criteria for designation of future Fel- 
lows of the Academy of Management. 


2. The basic requirements for membership in the Academy which shall 
govern the selection of new members are as follows: 


(a) The candidate shall be interested and engaged in advancing the 
theory and philosophy of management through teaching, research, or publi- 
cation. The mere possession of an important position in business, govern- 

ment, or an educational organization shall not confer eligibility for member- 
ship per se. 


(b) The candidate shall be: 


(1) A teacher of management in a college or university 
and hold professorial rank or equivalent (assistant professor, associate pro- 
fessor, professor, research professor, or distinguished professor); or 


(2) A business or government executive who has made a 
contribution to management theory or philosophy in published form. 


3. Application for membership in the Academy shall be filed with the 
Chairman of the Membership Committee. Election to membership in the 


Academy shall be in accordance with procedures to be established from time 
to time by the Membership Committees to carry out the intent expressed in 
the purpose and membership qualifications articles of the Constitution, and 


in agreement with such stipulations as may appear in the By-Laws of the 
Academy. 


4. Designation of a member as a Fellow of the Academy shall be in 
accordance with the By-Laws and procedures to be established from time to 
time by current Fellows at their annual meeting; provided that the Fellows 
shall be governed by the following criteria in their selection of new Fellows: 


(a) The basic requirement for eligibility to be designated a Fellow 
shall be evidence of a substantial contribution to the accomplishment of the 
objectives stated in Article II above, normally eyidenced by one or more 

of the following accomplishments: 


(1) The candidate shall have been principally responsible 
for a major piece of productive scholarship in the field of management, or 


(2) He has been principally responsible for a major de- 
velopment of management practice that has a broad general significance in 
business, or 


(3) He has published a significant contribution to manage- 
ment in some recognized management journal, or in book form. 


5. A Member will automatically become a Member Emeritus when- 
ever the following conditions have been fulfilled: 


(a) Continuous, fully paid membership in the Academy for the 
ten years immediately preceding qualification as a Member Emeritus. 


(b) Retirement from regular gainful employment as a teacher, 
consultant, or manager due to reaching retirement age of 65 or due to 
poor health. 


a 


(c) A Member Emeritus will have all the privileges of a Member 
except that of paying dues. 


ARTICLE V - Board of Governors 


There shall be a Board of Governors having six members, the President 
and Vice President ex officio and four elected. The Board shall have what- 
ever authority may be required for the management of the Academy's affairs 
during the interim between its annual meetings, except that it may not en- 
croach on any specific grants of authority that may be made hereafter by 
this Constitution to particular officers and committees. 
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ARTICLE VI - Officers and Duties 


1. The officers of the Academy shall be a President, a Vice President, 
a Secretary and a Treasurer, although the same person may be both Secretary 
and Treasurer at the same time. 


2. The President shall be chairman of the Board of Governors. He 
shall preside at all meetings of the Academy, but may delegate this responsibility 
at his discretion. He shall present a report of the status and progress of the 
Academy at its annual meeting. 


3. The Vice-President shall act for the President in his absence or 
disability, and shall perform such duties as may be assigned him by the 
President or by this Constitution hereinafter. 


4. The Secretary-Treasurer shall: 


(a) As Secretary, keep the minutes of all business meetings of the 
Academy, and all records, except those of a financial nature. He shall per- 
form such other duties as may properly be assigned to a secretary of a learned 
society, as specified by the By-Laws. 


(b) As Treasurer, shall be responsible for the funds of the Academy. 
The Treasurer shall issue checks, shall collect dues from the membership, 
shall keep complete and accurate books of account showing all receipts and 
disbursements, shall present a financial report of the Academy's affairs at 
its annual meeting, and shall perform such other duties as may pertain to 
his office. The Treasurer of the Academy shall be bonded in sufficient and 
adequate amount for the protection of the Academy. 


ARTICLE VII - Election and Tenure 


l. The officers and members of the Board of Governors of the 
Academy shall be nominated by a nominating committee appointed by the 
President. This committee shall prepare a slate of officers and Board 
members. It must also list on the ballot the names of members nominated 
by a petition signed by not fewer than ten members of the Academy. 


2. The officers of the Academy shall be elected to office for terms 
of one year. The elected members of the Board of Governors shall be 
elected for terms of two years, two in each alternate year; except that 
at the initial election two shall be elcted to serve for one year only, and 
except that any mtembers elected to fill a vacancy shall serve only for 
the term to which his predecessor was elected 


3. Ballot shall be by mail in advance of the annual meeting. The 
results of the election shall be announced at the annual meeting, at the close 
of which the new officers and members of the Board shall take office. A 
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majority of the ballots returned shall be sufficient to elect. 


4. With the exception of the Secretary-Treasurer, no officer or 
member of the Board shall be eligible for more than one successive election 
to the same office, but after the lapse of one year he may again be nominated. 


ARTICLE VIII - Amendments 


1. This Constitution may be amended at any time by a two-thirds vote 
of the members voting, but not less than 25 per cent of the members in good 
standing. This vote shall be taken by mail, under conditions that will insure 
the secrecy and accuracy of the vote. Any ten members of the Academy 
may by written request cause the Executive Committee to take a ballot on 
proposed amendments. 


2. Any proposals to amend this Constitution must be submitted to the 
members at least thirty days before the closing date for the ballot. A re- 
port of the results of the ballot must be made at the next annual meeting 
of the Academy. 


ARTICLE IX - By-Laws 


1. The conduct of the Academy's business shall be governed by the 
by-laws. 


2. The provisions of the by-laws may not conflict with the provisions 
of this Constitution, from which they derive their sanction. 


ARTICLE X - Relations with Other Organizations 


1. The Academy must have an independent existence to achieve its 
objectives. Therefore, no action shall be taken for the purpose of merging 
or affiliating the Academy with any other society or organization. Co- 
operation with other societies is desirable. But it must not lead to the 
submergence of the Academy in the activities of these societies. 


BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE I - Committees 


1. The standing committees of the Academy shall be the Program 
Committee, the Publications and Research Committee, the Finance Committee, 
and the Membership Committee. The President shall be ex officio, a member 
of all committees. The membership of each standing committee shall con- 
sist of not less than three nor more than five members. 
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The President shall appoint all committee chairmen for the current 
year within thirty days after taking office. He shall appoint for the 
current year all committee members on the recommendation of the chair- 
man of the particular committee. Members of standing committees shall 
hold as such for one year or until properly appointed successors have been 
named. 


The President may appoint with the advice of the Board of Governors 
such special committees as he may believe are necessary. The life of 
all such committees shall expire with the completion of the specified as- 
signment or at the end of the current year. 


In the case of extraordinary conditions, such as a national emergency, 
rendering one or more annual meetings as impracticable, the current Board 
of Governors is charged with responsibility for maintenance and preservation 
of the Academy, its finances, and records until a new set of officers has 
been elected and new committee chairmen have been appointed. (The Board 
of Governors may not obligate the Academy for indebtedness in addition 
to that already existing in excess of unincumbered funds in the Treasury.) 


3. It shall be the duty of the Finance Committee to advise the officers 
of the Academy with respect to the handling of funds and endowments and 
to conduct a full and efficient audit of the finances of the Academy each year, 
a report of which shall be furnished the members at the annual meeting 
of the Academy. 


4. The Program Committee shall be responsible for planning, organizing, 
and staging the annual meeting of the Academy, and such special meetings as 
may be called by the President with the approval of the Executive Committee. 
The Program Committee will secure papers and speakers, determine the time 
and place of the meeting, and perform such other duties as may be required 
by its responsibility. The Vice-President shall act, ex-officio, as Program 
Chairman. 


5. The Publications and Research Committee shall pass on manu- 
scripts submitted for publication, determining whether they meet the re- 
quirements of an original contribution of a fundamental nature. It shall 
edit these manuscripts before publication by the Academy, or make ar- 
rangements to have them edited. 


The Committee may arrange for and sponsor publication, by university 
agency, provided the status of the document, as a publication of the Academy 
of Management, shall appear on the printed transcript of it. Such other 
publication may be arranged or undertaken by this Committee including the 
establishment of an official Academy journal, as may be approved by majority 
vote of the members present at any annual meeting. The responsiblity for 
preparing, publishing, and distributing such official journal shall rest with 
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the Committee. Such of these functions may be delegated to an Editorial 
Board as may seem desirable. 


The Committee shall consider and make recommendation to the Board 
of Governors or to the membership of the Academy on all problems re- 
lating to research projects which are brought forward by members or others. 


6. The Membership Committee shall review all membership appli- 
cations that are received from the Secretary-Treasurer in the light of the 
requirements for and criteria of eligibility for membership that have been 
established in Article IV of the Academy's Constitution. 


A two-thirds majority of the Membership Committee must approve of 
a candidate's qualification before his name can be submitted to the Presi- 
dent with a statement that he meets the membership requirements specified 

in Article IV of the Constitution. The President shall notify the Secretary - 
Treasurer of all new members approved by the Membership Committee. The 
chairman of the Membership Committee shall be responsible for getting the 
approval or disapproval of his committee members on all candidates making 
application and for notifying the President of all action taken by his committee. 


The Secretary-Treasurer shall notify all candidates who make appli- 
cation for membership to the Academy of either their election to member- 
ship or their failure to meet membership qualifications. 


7. The designation of "Fellow of the Academy of Management" shall 
be by a two-thirds majority of those voting in an authorized ballot mailed 
to the group known as Fellows among the membership of the Academy. 


Any Fellow in the Academy may submit the name of a member of the 
Academy to be designated a "Fellow of the Academy" at the regular annual 
meeting of Fellows of the Academy of Management. 


The annual meeting of the Fellows shall either precede or follow the 
annual meeting of the Academy. For each annual meeting of the Fellows, 
a chairman shall be elected to preside over the meeting. The chairman 
shall appoint a secretary who shall be responsible for the records until 
the next meeting. Until a chairman is elected, the eldest Fellow present 
shall preside. 


8. The chairmen of all standing committees shall report to the Presi- 
dent and shall render annually a report of the activities and accomplish- 
ments of their committees. Such report shall be made known to the mem- 
bers of the Academy by publication in the annual proceedings. 


9. The majority of the voting members officially registered as 
present and in good standing shall constitute a quorum of all business 
meetings of the Academy. The Academy shall hold at least one business 
meeting each year, unless prevented by national emergency. 
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ARTICLE II - Dues 


1. Annual dues of the Academy of Management shall be set by the 
Board of Governors. 


2. The Academy fiscal year shall run from December 1 to November 30. 
3. Dues cover a fiscal year and are not prorated for fractions of years. 


4. A Member more than two years in arrears in payment of dues 
shall be dropped from the Academy. 


5. A former Member, dropped for nonpayment of dues may be rein- 
stated upon payment of current year's dues plus payment of dues for the 
immediately preceding year. 


ARTICLE III - Amendments 


1. Amendment of the by-laws shall be by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present at an annual meeting or by a majority vote of all mem- 
bers (voting) through a mail ballot (sponsored by the Board of Governors 
of the Academy). 


AMENDMENTS 
Constitution 


Article VI, paragraph 1 - 1951 Annual Meeting 

Article Ill, paragraphs le and lf - 1953 Annual Meeting 
Article IV, paragraphs 3,4 and 7 - 1953 Annual Meeting 
Article I, paragraph 1 - 1956 Annual Meeting 

Article II, paragraphs 1 and 2 - 1956 Annual Meeting 
Article IV, paragraphs 1, 2 and 4 - 1956 Annual Meeting 
Article V, paragraphs 1 and 3 - 1956 Annual Meeting 
Article V, VI, VII, VIII, and IX - 1958 Annual Meeting 


By-Laws 


Article I, paragraphs 6 and 7 - 1953 Annual Meeting 

Article I, paragraphs 2, 4, 7, and 8 - 1956 Annual Meeting 
Article Il, paragraphs 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 - 1956 Annual Meeting 
Article I, II, and III - 1958 Annual Meeting 
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